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“Where the Grapes of Wrath Are Stored” 


Data for “National Sharecroppers’ Week*”’ 
March 3-10, 1940 


ComPILep BY Benson Y. LANDIS 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord; 

He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are 
stored ; 

He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His terrible swift sword; 

His truth is marching on... . 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me; 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on. 


Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! 
Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! 
Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! 
His truth is marching on. 

Rudyard Kipling once called it the “terrible” Battle 
Hymn of the Republic. Julia Ward Howe wrote it in 
Washington in December, 1861, and sold it to the Atlan- 
tic Monthly for $5.00. It became a Civil War song, later 
ahymn. Today it is generally recognized that the hymn 
contains nothing sectional, personal or temporary. 

In 1939 the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” appeared 
on both inside covers of John Steinbeck’s novel, The 
Grapes of Wrath (New York, Viking Press, 1939, $2.75). 
The book immediately aroused much controversy. It has 
been called “the greatest novel written by an American,” 
has been denounced and praised by club women and 
churchmen, and has been thrown out of public libraries. 
By reading the novel, many citizens learned about the 
migrant workers of the Southwest. California is the cen- 
ter of tension because of a great influx of people from the 
dust bowl and from the cotton belt. In 1939-40, “the 
grapes of wrath are stored” in the sharecropper country 
as well as in California. The sharecropper is a potential 
migrant. For this reason sharecroppers and migrants are 
considered together in this account about these dispos- 
sessed, wandering groups of our population. 


“THe CoLLaPse oF CoTToN TENANCY” 


“Cotton is king!” James Henry Hammond of South 
Carolina arose in the United States Senate to say that in 
1858. Charles S. Johnson, Edwin R. Embree and W. W. 


*A special effort of education among the churches on the situ- 
ation of the sharecroppers is being made by the Home Missions 
Council and the Council of Women for Home Missions (both at 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y.), with the cooperation of 
the Race Relations Department and the Industrial Division of 
the Federal Council of Churches. Church people are being asked 
to study the national problems of tenancy, sharecropping and 
migration. 





Alexander, recently described the Kingdom in their book, 
The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy (Chapel Hill, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1935, 35 cents) as follows: 

“The Kingdom of Cotton, reared first upon the backs of black 
slaves, is supported today by an ever-increasing horde of white 
and black tenants and sharecroppers whose lives are hopelessly 
broken by the system. . . . The cotton farmers . . . are the most 
impoverished and backward of any large group of producers in 
America. The cotton tenants live at the level of mere subsistence 
but they are not the only sufferers under the evil despotism of 
King Cotton. . . . Continuous tilling of one crop has worn out soil 
over wide areas which previously were rich and fertile. Devotion 
to a commercial harvest has left an abundant farm region desti- 
tute of food crops, and its people living on a shockingly meager 
and ill-balanced diet. . . . Changes in world markets and the de- 
velopment of substitute materials now threaten the life of the 
industry.” 


There are several types of tenants in the cotton coun- 
try. Generally, however, the term tenant refers to a far- 
mer who owns tools, equipment and work animals but 
pays rent, either in cash or kind for the land he works. 
The term cropper or sharecropper usually denotes a far- 
mer who owns no equipment or work animals and receives 
a share of the crop in return for his labor. The sharecrop- 
per is thus between the tenant and the day laborer who 
receives wages for the period of his employment. 

On nearly all plantations, contracts between sharecrop- 
pers and land owners are verbal. A large proportion of 
sharecroppers are illiterate. The landlord allocates acre- 
age and determines the crops to be raised. Supplies are 
advanced on credit by the landlord to the cropper on con- 
dition that the latter remains on the land and cultivates 
it under instructions. At the end of the year a settle- 
ment is made by the landlord, who keeps the records. 
The cropper is credited with the cash receipts for his por- 
tion of the crop, and debited for fertilizer, feed, food, etc., 
supplied during the year, and for interest at high rates. 


The cash income of sharecroppers has always been very 
low. In 1938 an advisory committee of southern citizens, 
under the National Emergency Council, presented to 
President Roosevelt a Report on Economic Conditions of 
the South. They reported recent studies showing that the 
earnings of sharecroppers ranged from $38 to 87 per per- 
son per year, adding, “an income of $38 annually means 
only a little more than ten cents a day.” Mordecai Eze- 
kiel, economic adviser to the Secretary of Agriculture, 


stated in a radio address on March 11, 1938: “In 1934 
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the average income of tenants, croppers, wage hands and 
renters on cotton farms in 11 areas surveyed was $309 
per family,” (italics ours) while “the average net income 
of the plantation operator was $2,572.” (See INFoRMA- 
TION SERVICE for March 19, 1938.) 


THE CONDITION OF SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE 


The basic condition of southern agriculture, revealing 
a state of insecurity for all classes, was described in the 
Report on Economic Conditions of the South, as follows: 

“The farming South depends on cotton and tobacco for two 
thirds of its cash income. More than half of its farmers depend 
on cotton alone. They are one-crop farmers. ... All their eggs 
are in one basket—a basket which can be upset, and often is, by 
the weather, the boll weevil, the cotton market. . . . The cotton 
market is a sheer gamble. On this gamble nearly 2,000,000 south- 
ern families stake their year’s work and everything they own... - 
The gamble is not a good one. Few other crops are subject to 
such violent and unpredictable price variations as cotton. .. . 
Only once during the last decade did the price of cotton change 
less than ten per cent between pickings. Three times in five years 
it jumped more than 40 per cent—-once up and twice down... . 
The men who finance cotton farming charge high interest rates be- 
cause their money is subject to far more than the normal com- 
mercial risk. As a result, the mortgage debt of southern farm 
owners has been growing steadily for the last 20 years. A check- 
up on 46 scattered counties in the South in 1934 showed that one- 
tenth of the farm land was in the hands of corporations, mostly 
banks and insurance companies, which had been forced to fore- 
close their mortgages. [Much of this land is owned by financial 
institutions of the North.] 

“Whites and Negroes have suffered alike. Of the 1,831,000 ten- 
ant families in the region, about 66 per cent are white. Approxi- 
mately half of the sharecroppers are white, living under economic 
conditions almost identical with those of Negro sharecroppers.” 


INCREASE IN MACHINERY 


Rapid mechanization has taken place on the cotton plan- 
tations, chiefly by increasing the number of tractors. The 
large areas of level and gently rolling land lend them- 
selves easily to the use of tractors and large cultivators. 
Recently the Research Division of the Works Progress 
Administration reported that whereas it required 70 hours 
of labor to produce one acre of cotton in the years 1907- 
1911, during the years 1933-1936 only 50 hours of labor 
were necessary. It has been asserted by plantation own- 
ers that six or eight men working as day laborers with 
modern machinery can farm a plantation as cheaply as 
50 to 60 tenants using mules and small plows and culti- 
vators. This “streamlining of machinery” has thus dis- 
placed much labor. It has also shortened the working 
period of day laborers, and made it possible for the land- 
lords to hire workers only during the peak of the crop- 
ping season, leaving them unemployed most of the year. 

The American cotton farmer has for many years been 
losing out in the world market. This has been due to 
several causes, for example, other nations have stepped 
up cotton production, the totalitarian states have been en- 
gaged in drives to become self-sufficient, and the market 
in the Far East has been disturbed by war conditions. 
The American share in the world’s cotton production has 
dropped from about 66 per cent in 1920 to about 40 per 
cent during recent years. During the past year cotton 
exports have been subsidized by the treasury of the 
United States. 


Tue NATIONAL FARM PROGRAM 


Since 1933 the concerted and vigorous national farm 
program has, of course, been applied to cotton. This con- 
sists of benefit payments by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in return for production control programs. Also, 
loans have been made against stored cotton until today 
the federal government owns about 11 million bales of 
cotton, or roughly the equivalent of one year’s supply. 


The production control programs have been generally 
approved in referenda conducted among the farmers. To 
be sure, it is generally agreed that crop curtailment in the 
United States has encouraged production in other na- 


tions. But the general disruption of international trade 
has been such that the cotton farmers have voted for crop 
control and benefit payments even though they may have 
deprived them of a portion of the world market. 


ATTEMPTS AT UNION ORGANIZATION 


The organization of labor unions, which has often come 
about as a result of unfavorable working conditions in 
manufacturing and mining industries, has for various rea- 
sons inherent in the situation made comparatively little 
headway among the great mass of laborers in agriculture. 
Several unions have been at work in the South among 
sharecroppers and laborers. These include the Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union, independent ; the United Cannery, 
Agricultural, Packing and Allied Workers of America 
(C.I.0.); and a number of A. F. of L. unions whose 
memberships are chiefly confined to canneries and process- 
ing plants. Union efforts have had a marked effect in 
calling public attention to the dire needs of the cotton 
sharecroppers and farm workers. 


THE SHARECROPPER TAKES TO THE Roap 


A year ago, in Southeast Missouri, 1,000 men, wo- 
men and children, mostly Negroes, were huddled around 
little roadside fires. They were displaced sharecroppers 
who were protesting against their status by living on the 
highway. Their improvised shelters gave little protection 
from the elements. They said they were former croppers 
who had become day hands and that the prevailing wage 
was 75 cents per day—when work was available. Hav- 
ing nowhere to go they decided to go to the public street. 
They brought with them sewing machines, tables, beds. 
Some slept in dilapidated automobiles. In this region 
the population problem has been especially acute and the 
“rubber-tired tractor” has displaced an unusual number 
of people. 

How many sharecroppers have taken to the road no- 
body knows. Will W. Alexander, administrator of the 
Farm Security Administration, recently stated that about 
2,000,000 farm people had been displaced, mainly in the 
South, and that most of these were trying to secure sea- 
sonal labor, following the crops from one section of the 
country to another. It was recently estimated that 
500,000 people had migrated to California alone since 
1930. These “refugees” have in most instances found 
the volume of work to be small and the wages poor. In 
some instances they have been lured by advertisements 
that were over-promising. These migrants have lived 
in all sorts of improvised camps and have encountered 
apathy and opposition among communities through which 
they have travelled. Much of this is understandable. 
Some communities have been swamped and have not 
known how to take care of the number of transients that 
arrived. 

“An AMERICAN Exopus” 


A vivid and meaningful picture book with the above 
title telling about the exodus from the dust bowl and the 
cotton country of the Southwest, prepared by Dorothea 
Lange and Paul S. Taylor, has been published by Rey- 
nal and Hitchcock (New York, 1939, $2.75). Its sub- 
title is “A Record of Human Erosion.” Paul S. Taylor 
is a professor of economics at the University of California. 
Dorothea Lange, his wife, is a professional photographer. 
Together they tell, by photograph and narrative, the story 
of the covered wagons of 1939 streaming westward with 
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their “broken human freight” from old and tired land. 
In this book the living participants of the new west- 

ward movement speak for themselves not only through 

photographs, but also through an interesting collection of 

their own remarks which are printed on the inside covers 

of the book. The wisdom of unlettered people is often 

revealed in the quotations : 

“We trust in the Lord and don’t expect much.” ; 

“When they get through working you they want you out of the 
way.” 

“Brother, hit’s pick seventy-five cent cotton or starve.” 

“A human being has a right to stand like a tree has a right to 
stand.” 

“He’s always been a farmer and he can’t get a farm.” 

“That drought put the fixins to us.” 

“Them men that’s doin’ the talkin’ for the country is the big 
landowners.” 

“The farmall [tractor] is knocking our renters out of their places 
and scattering them all over.” 

“We can work this land as good as anybody, we was raised on 


“Burned out, blowed out, eat out, tractored out.” 

“Yessir, we’re starved stalled and stranded.” 

“T wouldn’t have relief no way it was fixed.” 

“She says, why didn’t you stay there—when I says I come from 


Texas. 

“T haven’t nothin’ to go back to.” 

“We got enough troubles without going communist.” 

“We live most anywhere in general where there’s work.” 

“Tain’t hardly fair. They holler that we ain’t citizens but their 
fruit would rot if we didn’t come.” 


GOVERNMENTAL SERVICES 


The governmental agency having special responsibility 
for the relief of distress among rural people is the 
Farm Security Administration of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. A number of special programs for relief, 
rehabilitation and reconstruction have been carried by 
this agency and many of them have been of special inter- 
est to those concerned about the plight of the share- 
cropper. 

ne hundred sixty-one new communities have been 
built, housing 14,000 families. Certain of these have 
combined industry and agriculture. Others have been 
small farm projects. For example, at Lake Dick, Arkan- 
sas, 80 sharecroppers have become “cooperative farmers,” 
cultivating an unbroken tract of 2,600 acres. 

The Farm Security Administration has loaned money 
to selected tenants for the purpose of enabling them to 
purchase farms. In the fiscal year ending June, 1939, it 
made 4,340 loans, of which 722 were to Negroes in 14 
southern states. Loans were made in 732 counties 
throughout the nation. There have been 34 applications 
for each loan made. 

A total of 232,947 families, including 1,186,302 per- 
sons, received assistance toward rehabilitation. Many 
of these families were helped to secure additional land or 
larger farms. Sixty-three thousand families received re- 
habilitation loans during the last fiscal year. 


CAMPS FOR MIGRANT WORKERS 


An important recent development of the operations of 
the Farm Security Administration has been the setting 
up of camps for the use of seasonal farm laborers. The 
need for such camps has increased rapidly, particularly 
on the west coast, and the camp program has been ex- 
panded in order to meet it. In the area served by the 
Farm Security Administration it is estimated that there 
are from 200,000 to 350,000 migrating families working 
the crops and having “extremely bad” living conditions. 
Frequently they find little or no provision for shelter, 
health protection or schooling. Twenty-six stationary 
and six “mobile” camps in seven states—California, Ore- 


gon, Washington, Idaho, Arizona, Texas and Florida— 
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have been established. The stationary camps consist of 
rows of tent platforms, and a few permanent one-room 
shelters, laid along gravelled streets. The camps are 
equipped with sanitary units. The camp residents elect 
a campers’ committee which serves as a governing body 
and represents the entire population in its relation with 
the management. Every family pays ten cents a day into 
a general fund handled by the camp committee. Each 
person in the camp is expected to contribute two hours’ 
work a week in return for the general use of the camp 
ground. 

The small mobile camps can be moved by truck from 
one area to another as the migrant families follow the 
crops. These measures have been very effective in re- 
lieving misery and in protecting both the migrants and 
the nearby communities from epidemics. It is recognized, 
however, by the Farm Security Administration that the 
provision of these camps and shelters represents only a 
beginning toward a solution of the migrant labor prob- 
lem. This is stated in the latest annual report to call 
for two procedures: (1) For the surplus workers, other 
employment must be found than that available in sea- 
sonal work on the large commercial farms. (2) For those 
actually needed to harvest the crops, there must be wise 
guidance and advice as to where jobs may be found, pro- 
vision for decent shelter, and opportunities to educate 
children. 

Tue Detta CooperaTIVE FARMS 


A notable experiment in cooperative farming through 
wholly voluntary efforts has been carried on by the Delta 
Cooperative Farms, Rochdale, Miss. This project was 
begun by relocating a group of white and Negro tenants 
and sharecroppers who were in an impossible conflict 
situation in the cotton choppers’ strike in Arkansas. The 
cooperative farms are located in the delta section of Mis- 
sissippi. Among the religious leaders and churchmen in- 
terested in it have been Sherwood Eddy, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, Mark A. Dawber, and Bishop William Scarlett. 
The farmers on the Delta Cooperative Farms are organ- 
ized into both producers’ and consumers’ cooperatives, 
and all members belong to both organizations. By means 
of cooperative production, diversified farming, and co- 
operative purchasing of supplies this group of pioneers 
seeks to avoid the prevalent evils of cotton tenancy with 
its usual intolerable burden of debt. 


CuHurcH ACTIVITIES 


In 1934 and 1935 the Department of Race Relations 
of the Federal Council published two case studies of cot- 
ton growing communities in Alabama and Arkansas (10 
cents each). These pamphlets were prepared by the pres- 
ent writer and George E. Haynes. They were the out- 
growth of a series of cooperative conferences held with 
white and Negro leaders in the two states, were begun 
in November, 1931, at a time when very little informa- 
tion was available about the status of the Negro farmer 
and before the numerous governmental and voluntary ef- 
forts were undertaken. 

INFORMATION SERVICE carried in the issue for June 
27, 1936, a report on the cotton choppers’ strike in East- 
ern Arkansas, prepared by James Myers, industrial sec- 
retary of the Federal Council. 

The Church Emergency Relief Committee, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. (a national, unofficial group 
of churchmen), has during recent years collected funds 
for certain tenant and sharecropper families in distress, 
and has assisted families who were evicted under unusu- 
ally difficult circumstances. Through this Committee the 
concern of individuals in the churches has been made 
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manifest in a number of instances in the form of cash 
relief that was not available from any other source. 


CoopeRATIVE CHURCH WorK FOR MIGRANTS 


Since 1920, eighteen Home Mission Boards, operating 
through the Council of Women for Home Missions (297 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y.) have been working 
to correct the underlying evils of the migrant situation 
and, at the same time, are developing a program of 
Christian service in the migratory camps in order to meet 
immediate needs. 

In developing any project the cooperation of the local 
community agencies and the employers of the migrant 
labor are enlisted. In one community, for example, dur- 
ing the bean season there is an influx of migrant families 
which increases the population from 2,000 to approxi- 
mately 7,000 persons. There is not sufficient labor near- 
by to harvest the tremendous crop of beans. This labor 
is absolutely essential if a crop is to be harvested. The 
community itself is limited in resources, which means 
that for so large a group of migraritts there is no satis- 
factory housing. They live in tourist"camps, in tents, and 
just squat in wooden shacks made of scraps. The mi- 
grants are destitute! Many have not had work for weeks. 
Others have earned so little that there is no reserve to 
carry them over periods of idleness. A number were for- 
merly sharecroppers. This community was greatly con- 
cerned over the welfare of these people and their effect 
on the residents of the community. Its leaders were 
eager and determined to do something about the situa- 
tion. The Mayor called a meeting to see if they could 
find some solution. When the people discovered that the 
Council of Women for Home Missions had had useful 
experience, they invited Edith E. Lowry, the executive 
secretary, to attend the conference and explain what other 
communities had done and how their community could 
meet this situation. Fifty leading citizens, men and wo- 
men representing at least a dozen organizations, attended. 

They decided to launch a community project. They 
set up a nursery to care for the small children while their 
parents worked. They planned to provide a program for 
the children of school age who “ran wild” after school 
hours. The Council of Women for Home Missions agreed 
to provide an experienced worker to organize the project 
and direct it. The county doctor promised that the coun- 
ty would provide a nurse. In the end, 48 different com- 
munity organizations, including the packing houses, con- 
tributed financially. 

Cooperative service to migrant families has been estab- 
lished in 15 states. The program consists of the main- 
tenance of centers where “cooperative missionaries,” who 
are teachers, ministers, nurses and recreation workers 
carry on a program. Perhaps the most important contri- 
bution is not in the direct service, but in the education of 
community leaders, and employers, and in demonstration 
work which county, city, state and federal agencies may 
undertake. 


New Project FOR SHARECROPPERS 


The Home Missions Council (297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.) and the Council of Women for Home 
Missions, through a special committee appointed in 1939, 
have worked out a plan for cooperative employment by 
mission agencies of special workers to carry on religious, 
educational and social programs among sharecropper 
families, to work in close cooperation with local Southern 
churches. This calls for a special type of missionary 
representing all the churches to work in a specified area. 
This committee recommends that the workers, man and 
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wife, be located at a government project, preferably a 
homestead community, where a group is working for a 
constructive future, but where other sharecroppers in 


typical conditions might be reached. It is recommended 
that this project be located in Missouri, which has had, 
as noted above, some special problems. The committee 
has also recommended that several religious workers be 
employed for work in the sharecropper areas of the cot- 
ton belt of the Southeast. This program would call for 
a religious counsellor or an extension agent to work in 
cooperation with local ministers and churches in a similar 
way to that in which school supervisors work with teach- 
ers or the county agricultural agents work with the farm- 
ers. This part of the program was initiated by the De- 
partment of Race Relations of the Federal Council, which 
expects to cooperate in working out the projects. 


SELECTED REFERENCES 


A. Modern Picture Books 


Land of the Free. By Archibald MacLeish. New York, Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1938. $3.00. The poet of democracy 
whom President Roosevelt appointed as librarian of Congress calls 
this “a book of photographs illustrated by a poem.” It is about 
uprooted and displaced people. The poet makes many penetrating 
observations. Reviewed September 17, 1938. 

An American Exodus. By Dorothea Lange and Paul S. Tay- 
lor. New York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 1939. $2.75. Reviewed 
in this issue. 

B. Other Books and Pamphlets 

They Starve That We May Eat. Compiled by Edith E. Lowry. 
New York, Missionary Education Movement, 1938. 35 cents. 
About migrants of the crops and the way home mission agencies 
are serving them. Reviewed September 3, 1938. 

“To Establish Justice... for Sharecroppers. New York, 
Workers Defense League, 112 East 19th Street. 1940. 5 cents. 
—_ on quantities. The work of the Southern Tenant Farmers’ 

nion, 

Factories in the Field. By C. McWilliams. Boston, Little 
Brown and Company, 1939. $2.50. An informed Californian 
describes industrialized farming in his state. 

Uprooted Americans. A series of pamphlets edited by Benson 
Y. Landis. New York, Missionary Education Movement, 1940. 
(Forthcoming ) 60 cents per packet. Available in packets only. 
For study groups in churches. Titles: “The Genesis of the Ex- 
odus,” by Benson Y. Landis. “Youth on the Highways,” by 
Margaret W. Brandon. “The Family Pulls Up Stakes,” by Grace 
Sloan Overton. “The Church Serving the Migrant,” by Ethel P. 
oon “Ministering to Shifting Populations,’ by Mark A. 

awber. 


THE GRAPES OF WRATH, a screen drama by Nunnally 
Johnson, based on the novel by John Steinbeck, directed by John 
Ford, produced by Nunnally Johnson and presented by Twen- 
tieth Century Fox. 

“First-run” motion picture houses are now showing the 
screen play “Grapes of Wrath.” Darryl F. Zanuck 
bought the motion picture rights for it early in 1939. 
Soon thereafter press reports indicated that commercial 
farmers in California hoped that no motion picture pro- 
duction of it would ever be made. But the producers evi- 
dently chose to ignore threats of boycotts and to run the 
risk of silence on the part of great western newspapers. 

The magazine Life (New York) for January 22 says: 
“Zanuck’s ‘The Grapes of Wrath,’ to his credit, makes no 
compromises and pulls no punches. Bitter, authentic, 
honest, it marches straight to its tragic end with a reality 
that suggests a superb news reel, with a courage that 
merits a badge of honor for the . . . movie industry.” 

The language of the motion picture presentation is 
“cleaned up.” It shows the Joad family as sharecroppers, 
displaced by the “cats” (meaning the caterpillar tractors), 
their trek to California, their bitter disappointments, and 
the heroism of common people in impossible situations. 
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